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MR. FRANKENSTEIN AND HIS EX-TEMPORE PROMETHIAN. 
A Tracicat Drama. By H. B. Japperser, B.A. 
Tue Fivat (anp Frvest) Act. 





CENE 1.—-The exterior of an hotel at Evian 
(on Lake Geneva). A magnificent Marriage 
Procession enters, with musicians and sing- 
ing and dancing girls. Mr. FRANKENSTEIN 
and his blooming bride are carried on, 

seated beneath a golden canopy. Mr. Hotel-keeper 

presents his best compliments, and suspends floral 
garlands round their necks. Then the company toast 
the happy pair, and indulge in facetious badinages— 
after which they retire huzzaying with joyful hearts. 

Mr. F. is left in solitude with Evizanern, his blushing 

and beauteous rib. 


Mr. F. Another year has rolled by on irreparable pinions, 
and we are at last united in chains of Hymen! 

Mrs. F’. (archly). Is that a reason for being in such doleful 
dumps? It is contrary to bon ton for a bridegroom to look 
glum as a gib-cat ! 

Mr. F. (aside). Can any Benedict assume a frolicsome 
demeanour when a Demon has threatened to turn up on his 
bridal night and play Old Gooseberry? (Aloud) You are 
mistaken, my beloved, I am not looking glum. On the 
contrary, I am simpering. [He simpers laboriously. 

Mrs. F. I am sure you are afflicted by some internal 
trouble or other. You have never recovered entirely from 
being accused of the butchery in Ireland of your bosom’s 
friend, Henry CLERVAL. [See book for this incident. 

Mr. F. I was luckily able to prove an alibi in the Orkney 
Islands at the precise time he was being decimated. 

Mrs. F’. But I never clearly comprehended what business 
you had in said Orkney Islands ? 

Mr. F. (in agonised aside). How to confess that I was 
busily engaged there in the composition of a feminine 
monster! (Aloud) I was working at a large scientific job 
—but I tore it up in disgust. [V. original text. 

Mrs. F. What a sad pity! But some day you will go to 
work on it again, my Victor ? 

Mr. F’. (firmly). Not if I know it! In future I have other 
fish to fry. But see (here he points to the sunset sky), the 
God of Day is already putting up his shutters. Go within, 
my Eizasery. I have a business appointment here, which 
must be conducted in the strictest privacy. 

Mrs. F. I will obey the wish of my Lord and Master, and 
refrain from all indiscreet curiosity. 

[She enters the hotel; presently beams of candlelight are 
seen illuminating an upper chamber in same. 





Mr. F-. (soliloquising sadly.—{N.b.—I shall probably— 


if I have time—turn this into correct blank versifica- 
tion—H. B. J.] The hour approaches for my diabolical 
rendezvous. The Monster promised to be with me on my 


wedding night! [This is taken from book.] He will 
indubitably look me up, being so infernally irritated by my 
failure to complete and deliver his demon consort, as per 
contract. I could not bring myself to carry out such a 
hideous nudum pactum, and so he has already vented his 
annoyance by burking my best friend. Fortunately, my 
ELIzaBETH is snug under cover, and will be spared the heart- 
rending spectacle of beholding this unlucky self popping off 
in the gripe of a gigantic demoniac. (Here an appalling 
shriek rends the air of the upper apartment.) Lack-a-daisy ! 
I recognise the affrighted squeak of my unprotected spouse ! 
Probably she has encountered some member of the mouse 
department. [The light is suddenly put out. 
The Monster (comes out on the balcony, and points with 
his fiendish finger). Aha, my friend! Since you have 
deprived me of a placens uxor, 1 have just returned the 
compliment with a tu quoque ! 
Mr. F. This is the ne plus ultra of devilish procedure ! 
[He extracts a pistol from his bosom and lets it off with a 
terrific report. It misses. 
The Monster. Ho-ho! You will never make a marksman ! 
Catch me if you can! 
[He plunges from the balcony into the lake, with a resound- 
ing splash, and disappears. 
Mr. F. He has dived into watery regions—but I am very 
soon to run him to earth! 
[He jumps in too. The Monster’s and Mr. F.’s heads are 
perceived swimming in the moonlighted billows as scene 
changes to: 


Scene 2.—TuHe Winpines or THE Rove [as in volume]. 


The Monster (enters in a violent hurry). Mr. FRANKENSTEIN 
is pursuing my retreat—--but I will lead him the pretty dance ! 
[He goes off on one side, as Mr. F. enters on the other. 

Mr. F. 1 have lost his scent! Here comes a Rhonish ryot. 
I will interrogate him. (A Ryot enters.) Have you happened 
to observe any fiend of excessive magnitude and cadaverous 
appearance in this vicinity ? 

The Rhonish R. (obsequiously), Indeed, magnanimous Sir, 
I have not noticed any person at all answering such a 
description. 

Mr. F. (aside). Either this Rhonish is a confirmed tara- 
diddler, or else the Monster has disguised himself beyond 
all human recognition. No matter, | am no pigeon-livered, 
and am determined to be in at his death! 

[Exit pursuing, as the scene changes to: 


Scene 3.-—TuHe Biue MEDITERRANEAN, WITH A LARGE VESSEL 
ANCHORED IN THE CORNER. 
(If Mr. Scenic Painter will only take moderate pains, this 
should prove a splendidly handsome scene. } 
The Monster (entering as before). Iam beginning to lose 
my breeze, and Mr. FrankensTeln is still engaged in his wild- 
goose-chase. Que faire? Ah! I will conceal myself in the 
basement of yonder bark ! 
[He slips on board. Mr. F. enters the moment afterwards. 
Mr. F’. Again he has slipped under some bushel! It is 
Lombard Street to a Chinese orange that he is on board 
yonder vessel ! 
[The Captain appears on the poop, ringing a large bell. 
Captain. Now then! All on board for the Black Sea! 
I cannot afford to lose the tide. 
Mr. F. One moment, Mr. Captain! How much is a passage 
ticket to the Black Sea ? 
Captain. For a first-class saloon passenger, it is rs. 50, 
refreshments included. There is still one bed vacant. 
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Mr. F’. I will book it! (Going on board). This time the 
Demon will be compelled to grant me an interview ! 

[The ship sails slowly away as the Scene is altered to— 
Scéxe 4.—-A Desert Locatity my Tartary anv Russia. 
(V. Book for Geography.) 

Monster (entering). The voyage is concluded, and I have 
managed to doa guy clandestinely. As Mr. FrankensTEIN 
was the first-class saloon passenger and myself a mere 
stowaway in steerage regions, we were as distant as a couple 
of Poles. But he is again at my heels, though becoming 
blown by persistent efforts and want of proper nourishment. 
Poor chap! I feel compassion for him! Here is a deceased 
hare. I will leave it for him with a polite message. It 
may soften his heart towards this unfortunate self. 

(He writes a note and affixes it to a trunk with thelhare, as 

in original story—then exits hastily. 

Mr. F’. (enters). I am on the Monster’s tracks; but, hey- 
day! the Wilds of Tartary are on mine! 

(Enter the Wilds of Tartary with ferocious war cries. Mr. F. 
shoots a few of them with his pistol; the rest fly, ex- 
claiming ‘‘ Sauve qui peut! He is firing crackshots !” 

Mr. F’. At last lam alone! (here he perceives the trunk, &c.). 
What have we here? A deceased hare—and a note! (He 
reads aloud) ‘‘ You will find here a deceased hare. Eat it 
and be refreshed ; for many hard, miserable hours must you 
endure till the period of our rejoinder. (Signed) Monster.” 
(Condensed from original missive in Mrs. 8.’s_ story.) 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes! But a starving individual 
cannot reject a present of game—even from a fiend. 

(He sits down, and cooks the have as the Seene changes 
to 

Eut I find I have so many even more sensational scenes 
before the grand wind-up that I cannot squeeze them into 
the very very mediocre space allotted to me by Honble 
Editor’s caprice, so I must reluctantly postpone same to 
another instalment. 

[ have written the above on beard P. and O. in intervals 
of nausea, and shall post it immediately after reaching 
terra firma. I am in lively hopes of being besieged on 
arrival by applications from first-class managers to produce 
my drama (when completed) on the boards of some tip-top 
temple of Thespis; but not being an au fait in knowledge 
of London theatrical affairs, I shall make careful inquiries 
before sealing any bond, lest—like Honble Charles Surface 
in Gotpsmitu’s School for Seandal—I sell valuable family 
portraits to Moses the Jew fora gross of shagreen spectacles. 
I am not a weasel to be captured while snoozing ! 


H. B. J. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Ix the Magazine of Art (Cassetn & Co.) for February, 
among the many articles that, under the able editorship of 
Mr. SPIELMANN, attract various readers, there is one entitled 
‘** Crartes Dickens as a lover of Art and Artists” (No. IL.), 
written by Mrs. Perveist (Kate Dickens), that will interest 
all. Mrs. Pervaisi, alluding to some absurd statements 
as to her father’s curious taste in dress, denies that he ever 
affected any costume that could possibly be considered 
eccentric or ridiculous. That he was fond of bright colour 
she admits, and the Baron remembers very distinctly having 
seen Cartes Dickens in the stalls of the Lyceum Theatre, 
attired in his ordinary day suit, with a bright red tie. 
The youthful Baron was fascinated, and his gaze was not 
distracted by the play away from the red tie and its wearer. 
When Cnartes Dickens, inseparable from his tie, suddenly 
quitted the stalls, it was to his entranced admirer as though 
life and light had been extinguished. 


Mrs. Ayiwer Gowixc, your Occasional Assistant Reader 
says, hath written a book which deals with scenes by 
Thames and Tiber (Joux Loxa), and would have been very 
good indeed if the author had confined her puppets within 
the limits of the Thames Valley. ‘The moment, however, 
they settle themselves in Rome, and take a supernatural 
excursion into the far-away past, and form the acquaintance 
of Nero, Octavia, Acrippixa, St. Paut, and an early Christian 
maiden of the Witsoyt-Barretri type, their struggles to set 
things right at the Imperial Court, and to rescue the said 
maiden from the clutches of Nero and Company, prove 
altogether too much for them, and they collapse dismally. 
It requires something more than mere talent to revive the 
classical past. Still your O. A. R. is sufficiently interested 
to inquire ‘‘ What this lady is Gowie to do next?” 


Your Occasional Assistant Reader also regrets that he 
cannot encourage you to spend much of your leisure over 
An Unwise Virgin, by Mrs. Coutson Kernanan (Jonny Lone), 
enamoured of a medical gentleman named Mazime, who is 
afflicted with uncontrollable passions. When the unwise 
fair one came to bid him what she thought was a last adieu, 
he turned the key upon her, and 

“*T am glad. I am glad. You are in my arms,’ he cried, with a 
burst of uncontrollable weeping. Yes, he wept like a woman. Those 
tears raining on her face roused her, and she looked at him. That look 
sufficed. It was love! love! and he knew it.” 

Very soon afterwards this excitable medical practitioner 
marries ‘‘ the unwise virgin,” who, let us hope, makes him 
a wise wife. 


In no particular does the fourth number of The Ancestor 
for this quarter (ArcuipaLp ConstaBLeE & Co.) lag behind its 
predecessors. The letter-press is clear, the illustrations are 
well reproduced, the articles are of most varied interest, and 
the style of their treatment by the different writers is, in 
every case, so attractive, that the study of the driest of 
subjects becomes most delightful reading. The article 
on ‘* What is Believed ” contains much amusing information. 
The anonymous writer of these notes in The Ancestor says 
that ‘‘ the most famous Englishman in history ”is, ‘‘to his own 
mind ”—who ?—why, “‘Gvy Fawkes!” Good old Guy was 
‘English of the English,” and, disagreeing with the 
Government of his day, he merely meant to give the King 
and Parliament “a good blowing up,” just to bring them to 
their senses. Clearly a plain, honest, outspoken, thorough- 
going Englishman was County Guy Fawkes. The Baron 
hopes to read more in this vein from the same pen. 

The Baron wishes to disclaim any relationship with ‘‘ The 
Baron,” in *‘A Love Story,” so delightfully told in Mae- 
millan’s Magazine for February. ‘ Baron voy B.” is not 
‘* Baron de B.,” with an emphasis on the ‘“‘ de.” Yet the 
Barons in France and Germany are for all time, or else how 
could the truth of the prophetic proverb be proved, which, 
as given by the Austrian Baron, says, ‘* Von ders vill nevaire 
Baron pE Boox-Worms. 


cease 7? 





Now and Then. 

Tur Newly Elected says, ‘Great thing, as a Professional 
man, to belong to the Particular Club; you see, there you 
meet everybody.” 

Opinion of the same after a few years’ membership, “fj 
don’t go much to the Particular Club now; you see, you 
meet everybody.” 





Quire an Equivatent.—The always tuneful and, at one 
time, most popular comic opera, Les Cloches de Corneville, 
has been transformed into a ballet. Les Cloches are to be 





represented by the Belles of the Alhambra. 
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PILGRIMS TO THE EAST. 
VI.—Tue Durpar—anpd AFTER. 
January 8: Viceroy’s Camp, Delhi. 

—The little moon that emerged on the 

eve of the Durbar was not the simple 

thing it looked to be. 1 had always 
supposed that the appearance of these 
heavenly bodies was determined a cen- 
tury or so in advance by the almanacks. 

Yet the sight of this néw moon seems 

to have come as a surprise—certainly it 

modified the arrangements for the feast 
of Ramadan—and in some obscure way 





necessitated the postponement of the 


Durbar by the space of half an hour. 
Personally I am_ ill-versed in_ local 
creeds, and should myself have thought 
that a distinct engagement like the 
Durbar should not have been affected 
by anything short of an eclipse. 1 have 
no further criticism to offer on the pro- 
ceedings, except that I think that some 
few score of the salutes might have 
been taken as fired, or else Jet off at 
such a distance as not to delay the 
action of this imposing drama. For 


the rest I cannot conceive a more 
admirably ordered spectacle. 
The scene in the vast verandahed 


amphitheatre, opening out across the 
plain upon a vista of long avenues of 
foot and horse, British and native, was 
one to paralvyse the pen. Among the 
happiest effects were the movements of 
the herald’s trumpeters (who blew up 
Sranrorp’s delightful fanfare); the 
crackle of the few de joie that raced 
along the boundary line and back ; and 
the sweep of the pennoned lances of 
the 4th Dragoon Guards, as they swung 
into line behind the infantry. The 
blazing scarlet of our officers’ uniforms 
paled before the gorgeous velvets and 
silks and brocades of the Native Princes. 





The latest thing in Decoration— 


Candelabra Elephantina. 











The Nizam of Hyderabad and other notabilities playing “The Heavy Lead” in the 
Grand Spectacle entitled ‘“‘ The Delhi Durbar.” 


The boy Maharajah of Pattata, looking 
less than his thirteen years, and wearing 
pearls to ransom a family of Kings on 
his little chest, stirred the emotions of 
the ladies; while many a manly heart 
beat faster below its fighting medals at 
the spectacle of the veiled Begam of 
BuopaL prostrate before the throne— 
until it was understood that the two 
stalwarts in her train (both of them, as 

hear, too heavy for the mounts of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps) were the lady’s 
lawful sons. 

Conspicuous by the reticence of his 
attire was the Nizam of Hyperasap, first 
in precedence of all the Native Princes, 
and rich beyond the range of human 
caleulation. He and I wore a frock-coat 
each. I say nothing about myself; but 
the Nizam has a yellow bodyguard, and 
is a person of extraordinary importance. 
He it was who arrived at Delhi Station 
after sunset on the 24th of December, 
and, when he found that no salutes 
were to be fired on Christmas Day, 
remained splendidly aloof in a siding 
for some forty hours till he could get 
what he wanted. 

English papers will probably have 
given more space to the Durbar than to 
any other spectacle of the series. But 
everybody here has decided that the 
Review of the Native Chiefs’ Retainers, 
where free play was allowed to Oriental 








fancy, was the best turn in a remark- 








able programme. I first caught sight 
of this motley army and the glint of its 
gold, a mile away over the plain, as I 
drove to the amphitheatre yesterday. 
For two continuous hours it streamed 
past the throne, doing homage, man and 
beast, each after his kind—elephants 
saluting with waved trunks or lifted 
fore-feet, and horses rearing on their 
hind legs in the best manner of the 
haute école. Giants from Kashmir; 
dwarfs from Nabha and Patiala; four- 
in-hands of elephants, housed and 
caparisoned with Oriental recklessness ; 
horsemen in coat-of-mail; lancers with 
targes slung behind them; drummers 
mounted on camels ; soldier-priests from 
Jind; masked devil-mummers from 
Thibet ;—never was such a circus got 
together in the history of India. It 
was a spectacle that an Imre Kuiratry 
might see once and die of despair. 

1 hope that these peoples appreciate 
their own picturesqueness, yet I seemed 
to detect here and there what I may 
call an Occidental rift within the Jute. 
This was naturally most apparent 
among the native musicians, who in the 
midst of this barbaric pageant made 
heroic efforts, not always crowned with 
success, to render ‘‘Annie Laurie’ and 
“Do ye ken John Peel?’’ I confess 
that a strange nostalgia overtook me at 
the sound of these hallowed airs. 
Another gorgeous spectacle, and one 
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in which, this time, the dominant colour 
was British red, was presented at the 
Investiture of the Star of India in the 
Diwan-i-’Am, at Delhi Fort. I doubt if 
Shah Jenax, of blessed memory, who 
used it some two centuries and a half 
ago for his Hall of Public Audience, 
ever witnessed between its sandstone 
pillars a scene more brilliant than this. 
For the first half hour one wanted 
never to leave it: then the eye. grew 
less alert, and though one was buoyed 
up for a time with the hope that some 
of the new Knight Commanders, as 
they backed from the throne, might 
cause a diversion by overlooking the 
downward step that came at the end, 


the entertainment grew tedious: and 
when it had to be gone through 


da capo for the Order of the Indian 
Empire, many of the spectators frankly 
shumbered under conditions of un- 
paralleled splendour. But it was all to 
be eclipsed in a few days when. the 
State Ball was given in the same build- 
ing, and supper was served to some 
3,000 guests, in relays of 400, in the 
lovely marble Hall of Private Audience, 
the Diwan-i-Khas, extended for the 
occasion by a clever scheme that simu- 
lated the ancient design. The original 
Hall, lit from above with electric light, 


was left unprofaned by wassail, out of| 


regard for the memory of the departed 
Peacock Throne. 

On Sunday I attended the 
Service on the Polo Ground 
badges not required to be worn). 


State 
(elub- 


The 


|sermon, by the Bishop of CacuTta, was 
|printed beforehand and distributed ; 
and I ean testify to his lordship’s 
admirable mastery of his own words. 
The service was on so gigantic a scale 
that the choir, stationed beyond reach 
of the unassisted ear, had to sing 
through megaphones; and the cues for 
their responses were conveyed to them 
by flag-signalling. 

You will probably have a question 
lasked in the House in connection with 
|the State Entry. A small group of 
men had disposed themselves in a 
| portico, at a corner of the Jumma 
Musjid, reserved for selected guests of 
\the Viceroy. Gently but firmly re- 
| quested by an A.D.C. to withdraw, they 
informed that official, through their 
spokesman, that the party embraced 
certain Representatives of the British 
Electorate. With difficulty concealing 
the profound impression produced by 
\this statement, the gallant officer cour- 
teously hinted that such an appeal, 
'commonly unanswerable, would at this 
| juncture avail them nothing. ‘England 
shall ring with this!” was the reply of 
the outraged Member. Shortly after- 
wards they retired under protest. I 
give the story roughly, as I heard it 
‘from the Aide who conducted their 
removal. 

On Saturday we talk (so sanguine are 
our tempers) of moving on to Lucknow. 
Over at least a week of our halcyon 
|time in camp, where every need has 
| been anticipated, the horrors of a 











More Performers in the Comic Durbar Ballet. 








A Sikh Priest in Native Review. 


general exodus have cast their shadow 
before. The lethargy, the parsimony, 
the lack of enterprise of the Railway 
Companies in India are a perpetual 
reproach. The Durbar has been their 
opportunity; it has called forth all their 
worst qualities, as the sun brings out 
the adder—‘‘and that craves wary 
walking.” Indeed, if the Viceroy’s 
special fails us, we may yet have to do the 
journey (not much more than 300 miles) 
on foot. Still, at a pinch, there are 
always elephants. O.8. 





TO MARK. 


Dear little lad, how well I can 
Recall your face, brimful of fun, 

A baby and a grown-up man 
Delightfully combined in one. 





A man compared to Maraaret, 
Your tiny sister, agéd two, 
Yet Mother bade you not forget 
How brothers big looked down on you. 


At table how sedate you sat, 

Obeyed dear Mother, never fought her, 
Yet how, just five, you chortled at 

The shilling pump with real water,— 


The penny squirts that Mother bought, 
(‘‘ We boysshall use them,’’ so you said) 
The river where you always sought 
For ‘‘ business boats,’’ decked out in 
red. 


Dear little lad, before you grow 
As big a boy as each big brother, 
Come up again to see us—though 
Please don’t forget to bring dear 
Mother. 
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“GOING TO THE DURBAR 


Old Song altered to the Needs of Delhi. 


IN MY DONKEY CART.” 








ANTI-RATE AGITATIONS. 
Basil Regis. 
Dear Sir,—I have considered the 
Government Bill from all standpoints, 
and in conscience I cannot consent to 
put my neck under the clerical yoke. 
The battle has been deliberately forced 
upon me—it must go on to the end. 
Quietly, earnestly, and even reverently, 
I say that I will not pay the Education 
Rate. I am but a poor unknown 
citizen, but I am proud to take my 
stand with Mintox, with Cromwe.L, and 
with Lutuer. ‘I cannot otherwise.”’ 
Yours sincerely, Nicotn Ciear. 
P.S.—Let the tyrants do their worst 
—I am a lodger. 
London. 
Dear Sin,—The movement against 
the payment of the Education Rate 
has my sincerest sympathy. I can see 
the honest, beloved objector’s furni- 
ture seized by Government hirelings. 
My heart bleeds to think of these 
cherished belongings exposed to the 
rough and careless usage of reckless 
bailiffs. Ah! they will light such a 
fire in England as will not easily be 
put out. Yours truly, 
Carter, Pickrorpson. 
P.S.—Furniture removed with care, 


i secrecy, and despatch at all hours of the 
day and night. 
His Majesty's Castle, 
Holloway. 
Dear Sir,—I gives the Government 
notice that I “ll pay no more blimy rates 
—no, not even if they sells the plank 
bed from under me. A lot of silly 
jossers. Yours truly, 
Wituiam Sikes. 
Cockermouth. 
Dear Sir,—I have recently discovered 
to my horror that part of the funds of 
our town council are raised from the 
demoniac traffic. I will have nothing 
to do with the drink money. I hereby 
give notice that from this day I will 
not light the municipal gas, nor drink 
the municipal water, nor be technically 
trained at the municipal school, nor be 
protected from burglars by the municipal 
police, nor be slaughtered at the 
municipal slaughter-house. 
Yours sincerely, 
W-rrr-p L-ws-y. 
Greeba Castle, Isle of Man. 
Dear Smr,—1 do not wish to advertise 
myself, as certain minor novelists do, 
but I must emphatically decline to pay 
the Gas Rate. The dark places of the 
earth are full of cruelty. I often weep 











as I see the Juggernaut Car of Civilisa- 
tion rolling over the poor and helpless 

in their turn I see Pete, Gloria, and 
Roma all crushed—though Roma sur- 
vives in the version so intelligently, and 
may I say reverently, presented by my 
friend Mr. Beersonm Tree. Let us have 
light—more light. From this day I 
dedicate my intelligence and my elo- 
quence to the cause of Free Gas. 

Yours sincerely, H-ii C-xe. 

P.S.—As I do not wish for publicity 
I should prefer this letter to be signed 
simply with the obscure initials ** H.C.,”’ 
but if the Editor thinks that some poor 
mortals might not recognise their 
champion, let him place my name in full. 





TerriBre Outrace BY A Prer.—We 
read the following in the Aberdeen I’ree 
Press for January 20, a propos of Mr. 
Batrovr’s illness :-— 

“The uncertain character of the weather 
makes it highly undesirable that he should 
venture out before his convalescence is prac- 
tically complete. Many callers continue to 
make frequent inquiries at 10, Downing Street. 
Yesterday Lord LianparrF was among the 
number. pressing his throat, throwing him 
to the ground.” 

No wonder some people clamour for 
the ‘‘ ending ” of the House of Lords. 
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| Now the point that you have got to get firmly into your 


THE EXPULSION OF EUCLID. 


Wetcome, reformer! whose enlightened hand 
Strips off anew each day some swathing band 

In bygone years by schoolmen’s blindness bound ; 
To-day dull Latin goes, cramp Greek is barred, 
To-morrow useless grammar you discard 

Out of the up-to-date scholastic round. 


Then worn-out Evcrip falls before the pride 

That marks the onslaught of the modern ‘‘ side.” 
His bridge of asses valiantly it takes, 

His squares it shatters, it destroys his lines, 

Faith in his axioms it undermines, 
Till the whole superstructure sways and quakes. 


Thus shall dogmatic rules, long since outworn, 
Be treated by our pedagogues with scorn, 

Till not a wrack of them is left behind, 
And hopeful scholars, in the days to come, 
Unfettered by a dry curriculum, 

Leave school and college with an open mind. 








HOW TO GET ON. 
No. VI.—Iy Music. 

Tuere are a hundred different ways in which this subject 
might be treated. Read the musical papers, listen to the 
lectures and obiter dicta of accomplished professors, and 
ponder over the occasional pronouncements made in ordinary 
periodicals, in partibus infidelium, as it were, by those 
ardent souls who devote themselves to the criticism of the 
work of others still more ardent, and you will find with how 
great a diversity, both of opinion and manner, a matter so 
simple in its origin and so universally attractive can be con- 
sidered. Of course professors and critics, to say nothing 
of actual composers, are not the only people who know all 
there is to be known about music. Almost everybody does. 
On the strength of having sung treble in his school choir 
thirty years ago, my friend BarksToNe passes in his own 
opinion, and that of his family circle, for a musical genius 
of no common order. He can still hum little pieces of 
Hanvet’s oratorios, and believes that great master to have 
said the last word (or written the last note) in musical 
matters. He admits a certain competence in PurceL. and 
Bisuop, and has since heard favourable reports of Bare and 
Macrarren and Artur Suutivan. ‘ English music, my boy 

that ’s the thing for me: none of your fantastic foreigners. 
with their symphonies and sonatas and concertos and gim- 
crack operas, and all that sort of stuff. Give me a few 
notes of old Grorck Freperick and I’m happy.” It’s an 

easy doctrine, though it leaves out of account the fact that 
old Grorce FReverick, though he spent much time in 
England writing for the English public, was about as 
German as a man could well be. BarksTonE may pass, but 
what to be said about Portinscate? This plethoric 
gentleman doesn’t know one note from another. When the 
band plays a selection from Florodora he is as likely as not 
to rise and take his hat from his bald and perspiring head, 
under the impression that the National Anthem is making 
an appeal to his reverence for Kixe and Constitution. “The 
sort of music I like,’ says he, “‘is the music you can tap 
your foot to and carry away in your head—not the heavy 
sort, but good rousing tunes. All the rest’s rubbish.” 

And away he goes, la-la-la-ing to his own heart ’s content, and 

the excruciation of those who are compelled to listen to him. 


is 


head, if you want to make a popular and pecuniary success 
of your music, is this :—That at least ninety per cent. of the 


PortrinscaLes, and, that being so, what on earth do the odd 
ten per cent. matter? They are of no account, they cut no 
ice, they are musical Pro-Boers. 

Of course, if you happen to be desirous of success as a 
singer | can give you an infallible recipe for success. You 
must start in life (I leave out of consideration your very 
tender early years) as a poor but honest and hard-working 
scullery-maid. While you clean up the dishes and ge suerally 
obey the dread behests of the queen of the kitchen you keep 
a happy heart by singing to yourself. A memorable day 
comes when a well-known impresario happens to be lunching 
with your master. As he sits after lunch, sipping his 
coffee and puffing his cigar, he hears sounds of vocal melody 
wafted sweetly from the nether regions of the house. He 
listens in amazement. ‘‘Is that,” he asks, ‘a nightingale, 
oram Iinadream?” His host, that indolent neglectful 
man, remarks that ‘‘ it’s only Jane, the scullery-m: uid. She 
does that kind of thing all day long, confound her!” But 
the impresario hasn’t waited for the end of the sentence : 
he has dashed precipitately down the kitchen stairs, has 
seized the scullery warbler by both hands to the respectful 
astonishment of all the other denizens of the kitchen depart- 
ment, and has promised her mountains and marvels if only 
she will follow his advice and place her musical future in 
his hands. Two years later Jaye Strappte has blossomed 
into Miss Gianerra Srrapewia, and in this guise she takes 
the Ballad-concert-loving public by storm, no small factor 
in her brilliant artistic triumph being the touching story 
which I have related. I know that not everybody can be 
a scullery-maid, but we can all try, and even ‘if we fail to 
turn into singers, we shall have the satisfaction of reflecting 
that we have spent some time in a sphere of honest toil 
diversified by the delightful breakage of many plates and 
dishes. (To be continued.) 





AFTON WATER REVISITED. 
[We hear that Mr. F. E. Jones has been commissioned to build a 
Sanatorium in Afton Glen, Ayrshire. } 
Fiow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
I'll sing thee a medical song in thy praise ; 
My Mary’s inhaling thy breezes so pure, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her cure. 


Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds thro’ the glen, 
Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den, 
Thou green-crested lapwing, a truce to thy squeals, 
My Mary must rest for an hour after meals. 


How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighbouring hills! 
To climb them is better for Mary than pills. 
There daily I wander as noon rises high, 

To see her take exercise under my eye. 


How pleasant thy banks where my Mary may bask, 
Or wander at will with her Dettweiler flask. 

There three times a day, for exactitude’s sake, 

The temperature of my Mary I take. 


Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides 

By the snug Sanatorium where she resides ; 

Nor think that thy dampness can reach to her bones 
Thro’ the walls that are builded by architect Jones. 


Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes, 
Flow gently, sweet river, and lengthen her days. 
My Mary’s inhaling thy breezes so pure, 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her cure. 





Tue Hicner and Lower Criticism (from the Katser’s point 





great public to whom you must appeal are Barxstones and 


of view).—Babel und Bibel, und Bebel. 
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JOURNALISM A LA MODF. 


Publisher's Announcement. 


£000 A Week For Lire!! 
A Uyique Orrer!!! 
(See this week’s ‘‘ Snippy Bits.’’) 


It is almost impossible to realise 
what such a prize means, but the 
following facts will perhaps enable you 
to grasp its magnitude. 

£000 a week for life means :— 

That you can breathe as much air as 
you can possibly get. 
That you cau give it all away toa needy 
frierd without reducing your | 

| 





income. 
That, if you are a careful business man, 
you can double it in a few weeks. | 
That, if you are an extravagant woman, 
you can never possibly spend it. 
That it exempts you from any addi- 
tional Income Tax. 
That, if placed in a bank, you can 
never overdraw your account. | 
In fact, there is no limit to the things | 
you can’t do with £000 a week for life. | 
Wuat you Have to Do. 
£000 a week for life will be paid to| 
the person (perhaps you, perhaps not) | 
who solves the pictures which will | 
appear in Snippy Bits weekly for the | 
next few years. Each 
picture consists of 
certain objects, the 
names of which repre- 
sent the names of 
something else quite 
different, not spelt in 
the same way. Every 
word will be found in 
Webster’s Dictionary. 





EXAMPLE. 





Hare (Correct Solu- 


tion). . 
Hair (Incorrect Solu- (An object does not 
aan include anything 


which is necessary to 
explain the picture, such as the piece of 
neck in the accompanying example). 
Conpitioys. 

(1). Write your answer clearly in red 
ink (use a camel-hair brush). 

(2). If you make a mistake in spelling, 
you must get another copy of Snippy 
Bits and begin again. 

(3). In the event of a tie a further, 
or if necessary, several hundreds of 
further sets will be submitted to the 
tieing competitors, until the prize is 
won outright (or until the tiers are 
tiered of tieing). 

_ (4). When you have filled up your 
list, cut it out and keep it by you until 
you are t(oo)old to send it in. 

(5). The prize—£000 a week for life 

—cannot be divided. 
Don’t be discouraged if you cannot 
fill in all the pictures. Life is short, 
and other people may not live so long 
as you. 


_——__ 
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OVERHEARD ON A RECENT MUDDY DAY. 


Old Lady. “I pon’? see THE CrossING-SWEEPER HERE TO-DAY, PoLicemaN !” 
He’s OUT MARCHING WITH THE UNEMPLOYED TO-Day.” 


Policeman. “No, Mum. 





oa 
| 


Get a copy of this week’s Snippy Bits. Casar and of a Napoteoy have long 


Get a Webster. 
Get to work, and 


been forgotten, these words of a German 
Emperor will endure for ever.’ Surely 


Get the Prize of £000 a week for life. the quotation of the speech, which itself 


It may pe YOU! 





“HE WOULD HAVE 


SAID.” 


was founded on an old model, might 
| have been adapted by Count von BiiLow 
to one still more ancient, and should 
have run thus :—‘‘ These words of a 


In the course of a clever speech|German Emperor will be remembered 
Count von BiLow, intending to exhibit) when the names of Cxsar and Napoteon 
the Monarchy as not only most favour-| are forgotten, but not till then.” 


able to social legislation, but voluntarily | 


However, even a great orator, “as 


granting to the people universal suffrage| Brutus [von Biow] is,” can’t think of 
and the ballot, quoted Dr. Hituer, who| everything, and must occasionally miss 
said in 1881, ‘‘ When the names of a|a good point. 
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A MODEL MATRON. 


” 


Charles (“his friend,” “ in amazement lost”’). “Hutto, Frep, Op Max! Whar on EARtit ARE You DOING ? 

Fred (looking up calmly and quietly). “Writ, you ser, MY rear Poy, wy Wire’s ovT PLAYING GoLF THE Whole Morning, PLAYING 
BripGE THE WHOLE AFTERNOON, AND HEAVEN ONLY KNOWS WHAT SHE LOFSN’T bo Besipes. Our Nurse nas Gor A Honmay; so THERE’S No 
ONE LEFT TO LOOK AFTER THE HovusEHOLD BUT MYSELF. SOMEONE MUST DO IT, AND ‘IF YOU WANT A THING WELL DONE, DO IT YOURSELF,’ 1S MY 


Motro. So uwere I am!” 





VERB. SAP. 

“Yesterday a number of University students, 
who had been ‘ ploughed’ in a recent examina- 
tion, organised a demonstration against M. 
Lovser. Their march on the Elysée was 
checked by a strong force of police "Paris 


ploughed 

You 
pay 

The penalty ! 


taken 
things 


a | Have 
Telegr im 

To Mr. Bacrovr, Mr. Cuampersary, 
And other members of the Cabinet, 
Respectful greeting. 


France. 


A host of stern, 
men, 


In statu pupillari by the Cam, 

Find myself, by the whim of tyrannous | 
Dons, . i 

Compelled to enter for the Little-Go. 

I know not mathematics; no, not | 

Examiners will ask, and ask in vain 

That I should tell of factors, simplify 

Abstruse equations, cope with decimals. 


My 
oath 


deplore 


I am—you will appreciate the phrase ?—-| Distressing scenes 


A child in all such matters. Further-|The issue rests 
more, 

My ignorance of classics, I believe, 

Is singularly perfect and complete. 

Indeed, my Tutor, in his brutal way, 

Remarks that 1 shall certainly be | Will save. 
ploughed. 


mine 
The time grows 
your hint, 





|Ploughed I may be. But, Sirs, if La 
one or more of you 
No bookworm as [ an, 
I read the daily papers, and therefrom 
sage 
| They manage with 
If I am ploughed, I mean to lead a host | 
1, the undersigned, | Direct on Highbury or Downing Street 

fellow-victims, 
'To give no quarter! 


|Depends your fate; greatly should 1) 


| Promptly despatched to my examiners, 


stand? Farewell! { 


WAITING. 
will have to 


Excuantress with the nut-brown hair, 
| Bright genius of the A. B. C., 
Approach, in beauty past compare, 
And spell Love’s alphabet to me! 
advice concerning 
| Content no more am I each night, 
in| Amid a weird, dyspeptic host, 
| To order, with a keen delight, 
And watch thee bring, the tea and 
toast. 


skill 


austuter 


determined, truculent , 
| I covet more transcendent joys ; 


Be mine, and come where Ocean waits 
Instead of thee, and where annoys 
No tinkling clash of cups and plates. 


| 
bound by solemn 


So upon yourselves There grant to me, beneath the stars, 


Not buttered scones, but smiles of 
. « | bliss : 

and deeds of violence ; | x04 pastry, that digestion mars, 

in other hands than|” But something swecter still—a kiss. 

short, but even now} 

Enchantress with the nut-brown hair, 

| Bright genius of the A. B. C., 

You under-| Ah, heed a lover’s anguished prayer, 

And be not D. Ih. F. to me! 


Enough. 
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Joun Burt (to himself). 
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MORE STRENUOUSNESS! 

[According to the Daily Mail of January 29, Londoners will shortly 
be able to experiment with the first of a number of American “quick 
lunch ” establishments. Customers will wait on themselves, and on 
certain days will receive gold watches and other souvenirs from the 
proprietor. } 

** Luncn while you wait” is now the cry, 
And ’tis you who will do the waiting ! 
And yet youll not wait for the quick supply 
That you 'll seize from the counter of pumpkin pie 
And clam and “ griddle-cake ” sating ! 


And everything comes to him who'll wait 

At the meal of this generous Yankee ; 
There ’ll be watches for those who like such bait 
To swallow (I don’t insinuate 

That the show ’s to be hanky-panky !) 


A “minute menu” should make things hum, 
But will it assist digesting ? 

We may possibly laugh at the process rum 

Of this lightning lunch and then suecumb— 
That ’s to say, in a fit die, jesting! 





SUGGESTIONS FOR A SHORT SPRING COURSE OF 
LECTURES. 
(To be delivered before any audience of sufficiently 
advanced Socialistic views.) 


Lecture I.—Shakspeare as the True Socialist should 
see him. 
Synopsis of Lecture. 

1. Fundamental Maxim of Society—‘‘ All men are, or 
ought to be, born equal.”’ 

2. First commandment of the Social Decalogue —‘‘ Thou 
shalt not excel thy fellows.’’ He who violates this law an 
enemy to the commonwealth and a breaker of the Social 
Bond. 

3. The pre-eminence of SHaxspeare plainly established by 
existence of such works as Hamlet, Macbeth, &c., &c. 

4, The generally accepted estimate of SHAKSPEARE a 
mistaken one, and founded on a false conception of merit. 

5. SHaKsPeaRE in bis true light as the Arch-‘‘ Out-Topper,”’ 
and enemy of the community. oniael 

6. Final verdict upon SHaksPearE—Anathema Maranatha. 


Lecture Il.—Wordsworth and his Work as the outcome of 
a Crying Injustice. 
Synopsis. 

1. The natural beauties of the Lake District the chief 
inspiration of Worpsworta. Probable arrest of his poetic 
development had his surroundings been those of the Black 
Country. 

2. The inequality in the beauty of natural surroundings 
a glaring injustice. 

3. Suggested remedy : 

(a) Total number of natural beauties of England 
counted and classified ; thus :—number of mountains, 
number of lakes, of trees, of meadows and so on, 
ascertained. 

(b) Average number of natural beauties as apportioned 
to each square mile ascertained, e.g., one hill, one lake, 
forty trees, one-fourth of an acre meadow-land, and 
sO on. 

(c) Funds supplied from Imperial Treasury to carry 
out transference of natural features from one part of 
England to another, thus making the scenery for each 
square mile uniform. . 








A NEW OCEAN TERROR. 


*“Goopness, Bertie, WHAT EVER’S THE MATTER WITH you? BEEN 
PLUCKED FOR YOUR EXAM. ?” 

“No. Just FLEW INTO ONE OF THOSE NEW-FANGLED MARCoNIGRAMS, 
THAT’S wHat!” 








Mountains displaced by dynamite, solid matter con- 
veyed by a nationalised railroad, water by canals and 
pipes. 

(d) Expense a drain on Treasury, but justice thereby 
done to all citizens in all parts of England. 


Lecture IlI].—The Marriage of King Cophetua and the 
Beggar-Maid no pleasing incident, but an act of 
the highest injustice. 

Synopsis.—1. Beauty of Beggar-Maid apparently the sole 
reason of King Cophetua’s choice. 

2. Plain or even squint-eyed beggar-maid just as worthy 
of promotion to rank of Queen, hence injustice of marriage. 

3. Suggestions for removal of inequality of beauty in 

Society. 

(a) All women to be placed by Local Commissioners 
in five classes of descending values of beauty A, B, C, 
D, E—C representing the average. 

(b) All female dress to consist of uniforms designed 
by members of the Royal Academy, and arranged in 
ascending values of beauty, a, b, c, d, e—e representing 
average. 

(c) Women compelled by law to wear the uniform of 
the class corresponding to their own; thus, women of 
class A (beautiful) to wear uniforms of class a (un- 
becoming), while women of class EF (plain) to wear 
uniforms of class e (highly becoming). 





Honest Insun !—The following advertisement appears in 
the Daily Telegraph of the 23rd ult. :— 
ONEST young gentleman wishes to be BOARDED in a private 
family, where no German or French boarders are.—Address, &c. 
It should be added that the name of the advertiser, like the 
grammatical structure of the last sentence, is unmistakably 
German. 
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epi : by a gangway, is smaller deck reserved 
TOBY, M.P., IN TRINIDAD. for second - class passengers. 


Extracrs From A Travet Diary. 


R.M.S. Atrato, Solent : Christmas Eve. 
“At last we too were crossing the 
Atlantic. At last the dream of forty 


years, please God, will be fulfilled, and 
I shall see (happily not alone) the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main.”’ Thus 
Cartes Kinasiey, writing thirty-two 
years ago, joyously bound Westward Ho 
for the islands he had never yet seen, 
but had in stirring story peopled with 
living men. At last we too fared forth, 
in the very same month of a later year, 
traversing the same illimitable sea. 
uneanny setting forth for the 
Tropics on Christmas Eve. But time, 
tide, and the Atrato wait for no man. 
This is tlie good ship’s appointed day 
for sailing, and we cast off our moorings 
contentedly contemplating a Christmas 
meal consisting exclusively of chops of 
the Channel (froid , 

Meanwhile, a beautiful evening. 
Steam out to the West under the appro- 
priate gateway of a golden sunset. 


Monday morning: South of the 
Azores. Wonderful weather for time of 
year. No sun, steering by dead reckon- 
ing, whatever that may be. Has funereal 
sound: Loxe Tow Corrix ought to be 
at the wheel. Happily, no wind, desolate 
but level sea. 

All going well except the electric light. 
In fact last night, just before dinner, it 


Seems 


went out. Captain tells interesting 
story of commander of a ship (on 


another line) who had rooted distrust of 
electric light. Bound to instal it in 
obedience to mandate from head-quarters. 
Kept on all the old oil lamps, in view 
of contingencies confidently anticipated. 
Instituted what he called lamp drill. 
As soon as soup was served at dinner, 
he held up his starboard hand ; electric 
light was switched out. Stewards, 
every man at his post, rushed to ap- 
pointed rows of lamps and lit them. 
Meanwhile fish getting cold; 
overdone ; Captain gratified with sense 
of accomplished duty. 

This all very well once or twice a 
week. But when Captain showed dis- 
position to have performance every other 


roasts 


night, passengers rose in a body, put 
him in irons, and dined comfortably 


ever after till end of the voyage. 
Through the Roaring Forties, terror 
of the landsman on this tack. Weren't 
even aware of the locality till we had 
steamed through it. The Memper For 
Sark, who was brought up for the 
church, but whilst still a young man 
took to breeding bull-dogs, says the 
Thirty-Nine Articles are much more 
aggressive than the Roaring Forties. 
New Year's Eve: In the Tropies. 
Ait of the Promenade Deck, connected 


Europe | 
walks along the larger deck, a compo- | 
group of Britishers, Frenchmen, 


site 
Spaniards, and eke Portugee, bound for | 





one or other of the West Indian Islands. 
On the smaller deck struts Africa, 
swarthy, magnificent. 

First caught sight of Twroposius | 
Henry Cray towards mid-day orn 
Sunday. Delay in appearance due to |; 
prolonged process of attiring. But) 
what a result! Tweoposivts is a full- | 
blooded Negro of some twenty-four | 


: | 
hot ones. His 


summers—exceedingly 
tall, straight, svelte figure is clad in| 
neatly-patterned tweed suit, the fit of | 
which would make the late Mr. Poor | 
turn in his grave with envy. Envy also 
would mantle the ingenuous ¢ ountenance | 
of *‘ Bonny” Spencer if he could view 
the height and depth, the pearly white- r 
ness, of the fabric of 
collar. The tip of a cambric 
kerchief peeps from the breast-pocket | 
of his jacket. Only objection the most 
fastidious taste could find in his fault- 
less attire is the gold chain hanging | 
from the same pocket, indicating that, | 
in the absence of a waistcoat, his watch 
therein lies perdue. Also as Tueoro-| 
sits squared his shoulders and _ paced | 
~ deck, there was just a little bit of 

wagger in his walk, indicating to whom | 
it might concern—the circumventing | 


| 


THEOposIUS’s | 


hand- | 
| 


Atlantic Ocean to wit—that there are | 
other personages who can, an’ they will, | 
roll in their gait : 

The merchant to secure his treasure | 


Conveys it in a borrowed name ; 

Tu’posivs serves to grace my measure, | 
But Divan is my real flame. 
Dinan is Mrs. Henry Cray, etat.—I} 
about eighteen. If THroposius | 
is perfectly apparelled, who shall hymn 
the praises of Dixan’s dainty dress? A | 
tailor-made jacket of fawn -coloured | 
cloth fitted her graceful body like a| 
glove. Beneath a petticoat of navy | 
blue peeped a pair of dainty feet, shod | 
in tan, discreetly disclosing open-work | 
stockings. No sun upon an Easter Day | 
saw half so fair a sight. Round her | 
neck is the blue ribbon of the order of | 
girlhood budding into womanhood. | 
The masses of her dull dark hair, whose 
abundance some Duchesses might envy, 
are deftly gathered up into a shapely 
roll at the back of the head. Over her 
brows coquettishly dipped a white 
sailor’s straw hat. Africa, proud of its 


quess 


daughter, filled her mouth with its 
pearls fashioned as teeth. To tell the 
truth, Africa rather overdid it. Even 


the generous spread of Mistress Divan 
Hexry Cray’s mouth cannot encompass 
Motherland’s liberality, a tendency to 
projection of the teeth giving appear- 
ance of fixed but not unpleasant smile. 





; Some 


flaw that brings into fuller light the 
perfection of the whole. 

Dixan is incomparable even when, 
with fingers lightly pressing her hus- 
band’s stalwart arm, she stands side by 
side with Turopostus Henry Chay, 
smiling at the responsive Atlantic. 


Off Barbadoes : Sunday.—Still sailing 
over a level sea, through the past week 
glinted with summer sun. An added 
joy to think of vous autres in slushy 
London, or in snow-bound country 
homes wrapped up in furs or shivering 
by ineffective fires. ‘‘ What would 
| present company think,” as Joe Gargery 
used to say to Pip, of getting up at 
seven o'clock this morning, leaving a 


jeabin through which, all through a 
|summer night, the fresh ocean air has 
coursed through open port, to take a 
lip in the Atlantic, cool not chilly ? 
What would present company say to 
repairing after its bath, clad in 
pyjamas, to the main deck, where a 
|table is spread with early breakfast, 
consisting chiefly of fruit? Then a 


}walk on deck till nine o’clock, when 
real breakfast is served. Before you a 
| delightfully long day, throughout whose 
sunlit hours is to be enjoyed the—for 
people—rare luxury of doing 
nothing. 

I do not wish to be disagreeable on 
eve of New Year, nor create anything 
akin to envy or malice. So will not 


| pursue the subject beyond mentioning 


that, “If these delights thy mind may 
move,” book a passage by the first 
Royal Mail Steamer and come along to 


| the West Indies. 








IN BRAID ALBYN 
Lixes From Ben Lawenrs. 


(To be read Scotto Voce.) 


From Kenmore 

To Ben Mohr 

land is a’ the Markiss’s ; 
The mossy howes, 

The heathery knowes, 
ilka bonnie park is his. 


The 


An’ 


The bearded goats, 
The toozie stots, 

An’ a’ the braxy carcases ; 
Ilk crofter’s rent, 
Ilk tinkler’s tent 


An’ ilka collie’s bark is his, 


The muir-cock’s craw, 

The piper’s blaw, 

gillie’s hard day's wark is his; 
From Kenmore 

To Ben Mohr 

The Warld is a’ the Markiss’s ! 


The 





**Birps oF A Featner Frock Tocerner.”’ 
That presumably explains why the 





This is but the artistically-planned 


gulls all flocked round Madame Humnerr. 
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THE TRIALS OF AN M.F.H. 


M.F.H. (to misguided enthusiast who has been cheering hounds ona bad scent). “Now THEN! Am I corsa to Hust Tae Hovunps or are you?” 


Enthus'ast (sweetly). “Just a8 YoU PLEASE, M’ LorD, JUST AS YOU PLEASE.” 
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* May if PLEASE Your Lupsmip, I Ask THAT THE WITNESS BE 
to Propuce THE Papers THAT WERE Buryt!” 


FORCED 


MY FRIEND BINKS. 

I suppose I have not behaved altogether well to Binks. By 
day sometimes, when my liver is troublesome, | feel distinct 
twinges of conscience about my conduct to him, and at 
night, on the fortunately rare occasions when I can’t sleep, 
the thought of Biyxks rises before my mind like an accusing 
spectre. 

I believe a talented dramatist recently wrote a melodrama 
which he called Boys Together. He was wrong. He should 
have made it a tragedy. Biyxs and I were boys together, 
and it is with the tragic consequences of that circumstance 
that this confession of mine deals. 

When Bryxs and I were at school we were bosom friends. 
We were inseparable. We shared those repulsive dainties 
in which schcolboys take delight. In a word, there could 


not have been a more united pair. When Bryxs left I 
believe I shed tears. I know I regretted his loss 


keenly. 
letters. 

But that is hard on twenty years ago, and since then 
Biyks and I have gone our separate ways, he in some 
prosperous berth in the city, I in that penurious calling on 
which we authors starve. The profession of Letters is an 
engrossing one, and | will frankly confess that I had 
forgotten Briyks. 

But Bryxs had not forgotten me. That faithful heart still 
beat faster at my memory. And at last, one fatal morning, 
we met again ! 

It was in my humble attic in the Temple. I had only 
just breakfasted—it was not long after mid-day—and was 
still immersed in my morning paper when a knock came at 
my door. Sadly bored at the interruption I arose and 
opened it, and in walked Biyks, the old expansive genial 
Bixks, beaming with affectionate regard. 

I recognised him at once—his appearance was ridiculously 
unaltered—and grasped his extended hand. 

‘My dear old chap,” I cried, with, 1 trust, real feeling, 
‘how glad I am to see you again!” 

Poor Bixks was obviously touched at the warmth of his 
welcome, for there was a suspicious moisture in his eye, and 
he wrung my hand again and again. So far at least I had 
not wounded that faithful heart! 


And for a time we even exchanged occasional 





“It is really splendid to have found you out at last,’’ he 
replied enthusiastically. 

He had not found me “ out,” as I reflected with a touch 
of regret, even in that first expansive moment of renewed 
friendship, but I forbore to correct him. 

‘* How did you manage it ?’’ I inquired instead. 

His answer was pathetically absurd. He had searched 
directories, it appeared, and inquired in all sorts of unlikely 
quarters. In fact, for some years an appreciable portion of 
his leisure seemed to have been spent in ferreting out my 
uninteresting self from among the millions of Great Britain. 
At last a chance look at the Red Book had revealed the 
fatal secret. 

Infinitely touched that he should have taken so much 
trouble—but with a vague fear that I wished he hadn’t—I 
carried him forth to luncheon and gave him of the best. I 
plied him with expensive forms of food and drink, struggling 
the while to convince myself that I was enjoying our 
meeting as much as he was. 

But the effort was useless. All the time I was conscious 
that 1 had nothing whatever to say to him. We had not 
met for years. We had no friends, no interests, in common. 
He knew nothing of my world, I knew nothing of his. We 
talked, of course—talked energetically. But we had nothing 
to say. 

Anything more dreadful or more absurd than that con- 
versation [ have never experienced. We spoke of old 
schoolfellows. Had I seen anything of Sxooxs? No. Good 
fellow, Sxooxs! What had become of Brown? Dead, poor 
chap. Didn’t I know? Ever hear from Jaccers?  For- 
gotten Jaccers. Biogas was married. Forgotten Broaas. 
Perks was in the Bankruptcy Court, and Tompkins in the 
Church, and Smpson in the Colonies. 

To my fevered imagination we seemed to go through the 
entire list of our school contemporaries, and not one of them 
appeared to have done anything worth recording, to have 
achieved even the poorest little rag of fame, or to have 
benefited his kind in the smallest degree. They were 
dreary, commonplace, boring people. Any semblance of 
interest which they may have seemed to possess in my 
undiscerning youth—lI disclaim all responsibility for that 
period—melted away before the cold light of middle age, 
and as their depressing phantoms were paraded relentlessly 
before me by the enthusiastic Biyks, 1 could have wept with 
weariness. 

At last that dreadful luncheon ended. 
expressions of the heartiest regard. 

**So jolly to have met you again!’ ‘‘ Haven’t enjoyed 
anything so much for years!” ‘“ Come and see me in a day 
or two. Don’t forget.” (This from Biyxs.) 

‘* Delighted, my dear chap.”’ This with elaborate warmth 
from me. 

And then (at last!) he was gone. 

I crept back to my chambers broken in spirit, and spent 
a dreary afternoon, alternately lamenting the re-appearance 
of Binks and rebuking my own callousness. 

I never went to see Biyxs. After six weeks he came 
again. I expected a rebuke. None came. 

‘So ashamed of myself for not having been round to look 
you up before!”’ said the simple fellow, heartily. 

I mumbled an excuse at not having been to see him, 
protested my delight at his visit with a fervour at which I 
could blush at this moment if I allowed my thoughts to 
dwell on it, and again took him out to luncheon. Again 
we talked of old days and old friends, of Synooxs and 
Jaacers and Tompkins. Again I pledged myself to go and 
see Binks without fail in a day or two. Again I did not 
keep my word. 

The honest fellow came a third time, and the farce was 
repeated. 


We parted with 
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By this time Binks was getting on 
my nerves. The hypocrisy of the whole 
proceeding sickened me, and the bore- 
dom was turning my hair grey. Yet 
there seemed to be no escape. I 
couldn’t tell Bixxs that I had ceased 
to derive the smallest pleasure from his 
society. It would have been brutal. | 
should have liked to write to him ex- 
jlaining that, although my affection for 
him was unalterable, I never wished to 
see him again, but I felt it would be 
impossible to make such a complex 
emotional attitude clear to the poor 
chap’s intelligence. 

At last in a panic I gave up my 
chambers, and took others in a humble 
quarter where, I trust, the emissaries 
of the Red Book do not penetrate. 

And now I spend my life in hiding 
from Bryxs. I never turn a corner in 





Fleet Street without peering cautiously 
round it to see if Biyks is in sight. [| 
never enter a restaurant without first | 
peeping through the glass doors and | 
scanning the occupants narrowly. 

But I know that all precautions are | 
in vain, and that some day, when I am | 
off my guard, Biyxs will turn up in! 
the old warm-hearted way, and I shall | 
grasp him by the hand and carry him | 
off to luncheon, and we shall have} 
another of those dreadful conversations, | 
the memory of which still haunts me in 
nightmares. 

When this happens I shall know | 
that London has no longer any future 
for me, and I shall emigrate. 


| 
| 
| 








DUX FEMINA FACTI. 

AccorDINnG to a morning contemporary, 
e-rs-ts are becoming more and more 
common amongst Army men. This 
tendency towards feminism can have 
but one result, a complete—if gradual 
—revolution in military fashions, and a 
revolution, too, before which even the 
most mauly must give way. 

Moreover, this change is certain to 
have its effect on the nation at large. 
With an Army clad like women, we 
may expect public opinion to adopt 
the feminine view that Dress dominates 
the Universe. No doubt newspapers of 
the future will contain such paragraphs 
as the following :— 

From the “‘ Daily Fulldress,” April 1, 1908. 

At the great review which took place 
to-day on the Horse Guards Parade 
there were to be seen some of the most 
wonderful creations of the costumier’s 
art. Mr. Broprick was a perfect dream 
ma dress of khaki colour, trimmed 
appropriately enough with red_ tape. 
Lord Rozerts, in his red coat and skirt 
with gold embroidery, captivated all 
hearts, whilst Lord Kitcneyer looked 





delightfully fresh and pretty in dark 





Mr. Easytime (to S:ceep). “ ULto, WitLyum, BEEN ’UNTIN’ ? 
” 


Sweep. “ Yuss, aN’ GoT THE Brusu Too ! 


blue, with a smart leather belt sur- 
rounding his dainty waist. General 
Frexcu, who brought two pretty aides- 
de-camp, wore pink, and amongst other 
lovely men present were Major-General 
BapeN-Powe.L, in large picture-hat and 
khaki gown, pretty Lord Evwarp Ceci, 
and Colonel Warp, in a becoming black 
frock and hat to match. 
From the “ Crimes,” Nov. 5, 1997. 

In an Army Order issued Jast night 
it is laid down that, with a view to 
further increase the efficiency of the 
Army, no man will be allowed to 
appear on parade in boots or shoes with 
heels of a less diameter than three 
inches. 

From the “ Daily Wail,” Jan. 31, 1929. 

We hear that an agitation is being 
started in certain quarters against the 
use of whalebone in the Army. We 
desire to enter a strong protest against 
this insidious attempt to undermine 
the efficiency of our military forces. 
England’s supremacy rests upon, or 
rather is held up by, the staying power 
of her soldiers. Remove their supports, 
and the whole fabric of our glorious 
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Empire will crumble in the dust. 
Britain shall be as Nineveh and Tyre, 
as Greece and Rome! 


From the “Snaily Views,” Jan. 16, 1930. 


Pvvpteton Division Exectiox. — Our 
correspondent, Marconigramming from 
Puddleton last night, says, ‘ This 
evening a Deputation waited upon Mr. 
Primrose-Dame, the Conservative candi- 
date, and desired from him a pledge 
that he would support the introduction 
of muffs into the Army. Mr. Priwrose- 
Dame in reply expressed himself as 
entirely in agreement with the views of 
the Deputation, and said that he would 
only support a Government which made 
the first plank in its platform the com- 
pulsory wearing of muffs by every 
member of the British Army. The 
Radical candidate airily dismisses the 
subject with the remark that there are 
more than enough ‘muffs’ in the 
Army already. It is feared by the 
Liberal leaders that this unseemly 
levity in regard to a great National 
question may have the effect of alien- 
ating a large section of the electorate 
that had otherwise voted Liberal.” 
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Our War Office is being twitted with 
the fact that, in the organisation of the 
Army Corps, no provision has been 
made for a special intelligence staff. It 
seems there is some confusion as to the 
extent of the jurisdiction of our War 
Office. It declares it has nothing to do 
with intelligence. 


progress in South Africa continue to 
reach us. The statement that, at 
Potchefstroom, ‘Fifty burglars took 
the horses out of the right honorable 
gentleman’s carriage,” contains an 
obvious misprint. 


A patriotic native of Cyprus has 
written a book denouncing British rule 
in that island. He declares that, in 
ancient times, with its Greek population, 
Cyprus was the home of beauty and 
plenty, while to-day, under British 
government, it is almost a desert, 
devastated by locusts. Which reminds 
us that we know a man who has turned 
from Conservative to Liberal 
he considers the present Government 
has made a mess of the weather. 


be ‘cause 


We hear that the office of Chief Boot 
Black at President Roosrve.t’s official 
residence will shortly become vacant, 
and it is said that, with a view to 
calming Southern susceptibilities, the 
President intends to bestow the appoint- 
ment on a white man. 


A German Jack Tar, for murdering a 
petty officer, has been sentenced to 
death, to penal servitude for six years, 
to dismissal from the navy, and to 
perpetual loss of civil rights. A move- 
ment is on foot to get the latter part of 
the punishment remitted. 

It is reported that Professor Momsen 
has had part of his hair burnt off. We 
cannot understand this, as it will be 
remembered that during the South 
African War the Professor lost his head. 


Sir Tuomas Lipton is just as confident 
in Shamrock III., the new challenger 
for the America Cup, as he was in 
Shamrock I. and Shamrock II. 


In future all naval bandsmen are to 
be combatants. We have long felt that 
not enough has been made of the offen- 
sive power of a band out of tune. 


At Lord Curzon’s ball at Calcutta all 
the guests had to wear costumes of 
100 years ago. A certain mean cen- 
tenarian who received an invitation is 
said to have been delighted to be able 
to use his old clothes. 
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Boy (looking forward 


to a Party in the 
Bany JS wNavuauty! 
THE CALENDAR, 


evening). “‘On, Muomay, 
HE HAS TAKEN TWO THINGS OFF 
AND MADE IT TO-MoRROW! ” 








“IF NO ONE EVER MARRIES 
ME——”’ 


(By a Bachelor. With apologies.) 


IF no one ever marries me— 
And they don’t seem very keen, 
For I can’t pretend I’m handsome, 
And my purse is rather lean— 
If no one ever marries me, 
I'll get along all right 
[ shall play at golf the whole day 
through, 
And at Bridge the livelong night. 


I shall have a little sailing yacht, 
And a motor all my own, 
And I shan’t be plagued with children’s 
bills 
For things that they ’ve outgrown. 
And when I’m sick of everything, 
And dull as dull can be, 
I shall think how glad I’ve made some 
girl 


Who didn’t marry me. 





Appreciative ! 


The Eldest Miss Bluestocken (to Mrs. 
Mugby, of the village laundry). I’m 
delighted that you were able to come 
to our schoolroom performance of Scenes 
from Shakspeare. 

Mrs. Mugby. Oh, so was I, Mum. 
That thers ’Amblet--and the grand 
lady, Mum—— 

Eldest Miss B. (condescendingly). You 
mean Hamlet and his mother—the vicar 
and myself. You enjoyed it? 

Mrs. Mugby. Oh, we did, Mum! 
We ain’t ‘ad such a rale good laugh 
for many a long day. 

[Exit Miss B., thinkiny that Shak- 

speare is perhaps somewhat thrown 
away on this Yokality. 








TO RICHARD STRAUSS. 
Great anarch, whose truculent numbers, 
Abounding in Donner and Blitz, 
Have startled thesane from theirslumbers, 
And frightened thy foes into fits ; 
All hail! O ineffable hero, 
Of stature so terribly tall, 
Ev'ry other composer from Nero 
To Sousa looks small ! 


Our innocent fathers, adoring 
The simple Handelian theme, 
Knew not that elaborate scoring 
All absence of charm could redeem. 
But the epoch of Hatés and Huttans 
Is long irretrievably flown, 
And the maddest of musical Mu.ians 
Is monarch alone. 


Beguiled by the obsolete fiction 
That art was intended to please, 
We cherished the crazy conviction 
That discord was kin to disease ; 
Now spurning the base and insidious 
And honeyed allurements of Tune, 
We welcome at last in the Hideous 
Art’s ultimate boon. 


We are faint with insatiate hunger 
For food that is racy and rank ; 

O ransom us, Ricwarp the Younger, 
From life that is blameless and blank ! 

Breathe on us the blast of the blizzard, 
Pour poisonous drugs in our cup, 


| Stick pins in us, down to the gizzard, 


And make us sit up! 


Too long have we slavishly swallowed 

Mild Menpetssoun’s saccharine Psalms; 
Too long have contentedly followed 

The footsteps of WacNer and Brauns. 
O free us from all that is formal, 

O banish the ways that are plain, 
Eliminate all that is normal, 

And make us insane. 


We are cloyed with the cult of the 
Russian, 

We are sick of the simple, the bland ; 
We long for persistent percussion, 

For brass that is gruesomely grand. 
O teach us that discord is duty, 

That Melody maketh for sin, 
Come down and redeem us from beauty, 

Great despot of din! 





A Miswomer.—According to the Daily 
Mail, Mme. Justine Poutet, of Vimenet, 
a village in the Department of the Avey- 
ron, has just died at the age of 101. 
This Povuter was certainly no chicken. 


“A Pwostem.”” (Communicated by 
the Shade of Lord Dundreary.)—Every- 
one has a “ Bee in his Bonnet.” The 
bonnet ison the head. Keep your head, 
and if there’s no ‘‘ Bee in Bonnet,” 
where is it? Ans. On it. (‘‘ That’s 
the sort of thing that no fellow can under- 
stand.” Disappears.) 
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